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I 


HE earliest ritual known to man is a musical ritual, 
and the importance of music in those rites and 
ceremonies which may be classed, for convenience, 

under the head of Magic, is a subject worthy of a more ex- 
haustive examination than any student has hitherto cared to 
attempt. It may well be, in fact, the Triple Key to the gate 
of sardonyx, guarding Persephone’s pomegranate groves. 

One must step warily in any exploration, here, for deep 
places abound, and the Pipes of Pan are no mere poetical 
figure. The pipe, indeed, is an instrument whose history is 
indissolubly bound up with that of Magic, black and white. 
Does not Perstegan tell us how a certain musician, dressed 
fantastically, came into the town of Hamel, in the country of 
Brunswick and offered, for a certain sum of money, to rid the 
place of the rats by which it was infested? Robert Browning 
has made the legend immortal. 

Nightly, from the Nile, to this hour, arise the weirdly 
sweet notes of just such a pipe as we see in the ancient 
sculptures, and this pipe was the forerunner of the modern 
oboe. In Egyptian and Greek sculpture and painting's it may 
be traced from the earliest times; and the Kensington Mu- 
seum contains numerous specimens from Arabia, China and 
India. The voice of the oboe speaks to that within us which 
is kin of the shadows, which dimly remembers the past; it 
is, fittingly, this most ancient of all instruments which enjoys 
the privilege of giving the pitch to the violin in the orchestra; 
if man, in the Golden Age when the world was young and 
gods walked in the pleasant groves, had not devised this 
magic pipe, then human ears had never known the Lament 
for Adonts, which may be played upon no other instrument. 
Princely, above players on the magic reed, towers the im- 
mortal Chibiabos, of whom Longfellow sings. 
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The lyre, of course, cannot be neglected, if only by 
reason of its association with Orpheus. For was it not the 
wondrous invention of Hermes which Apollo bestowed upon 
his son, that moved man and beast, the birds in the air, 
the fishes in the deep, the trees and the rocks? But 
perhaps no instrument is so generally associated with 
magical ritual as the Sistrum. Plutarch describes a Sistrum 
thus: “ The Sistrum is rounded above, and the loop holds the 
four bars which are shaken. On the bend of the Sistrum 
they often set the head of a cat with a human face; below 
the four little bars, on one side is the face of Isis, on the 
other side that of Nephthys.” In no temple do we find such 
prominence given to the holy Sistrum as in the Sanctuary of 
The Temple of Hathor at Dendera; but unfortunately we are 
reduced to mere surmise in any attempt to trace the history 
of this instrument. That it possessed a special significance, 
and particularly in relation to Hathor, is evident. Was its 
form modeled on that of the Ankh?—was the latter symbol 
based on the Sistrum?—or is the resemblance no more than 
accidental? 

Research along these lines invariably leads us to a cul- 
de-sac; but that everything connected with the Ancient Egyp- 
tian religion had a deep symbolic meaning, we know. Thus 
certain chapters of the Book of the Dead having reference 
to the heart, were written upon gems and served as amulets; 
the 26th upon Lapis-lazuli, the 27th upon Green Felspar, the 
29th upon Carnelian, and the 30th upon Serpentine. Pro- 
fessor Ebers has elucidated this mystery for us, but that of 
the Sistrum remains, to taunt the inquirer. 

In Chapter V of the same great ritual, “ The Chapter 
whereby work may not be imposed in the Netherworld,” we 
find the “ Saluter ” shown in the papyri as an Ape saluting 
the rising of the sun. That, in their selection of an Ape in 
this connection, the unknown compilers of the Book of the 
Dead may have been guided by a sound knowledge of natural 
history is suggested by Le Page Renouf in one of his notes. 
“ I do not know,” he says, “ how far it is correct to illustrate 
this undoubted origin of the Egyptian name for the Apes, as 
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‘The Saluting One,’ by the following extract of a letter to 
Cuvier from M. Duvancelle, about the Siamang apes in the 
neighborhood of Bencoolen in Sumatra: 


“They assemble in numerous troops . . . and thus united, 
they salute the rising and setting sun with the most terrific cries, 
which may be heard at the distance of many miles; and which, when 
near, stun, when they do not frighten. This is the morning call of the 
mountain Malays, but to the inhabitants of the town, who are unac- 
customed to it, it is a most insupportable annoyance.” 


According to the Ancient Egyptian belief, of course, the 
“ Saluters ” of the rising sun were neither real apes nor men, 
but the “ Spirits of the East,” who, as we are told in an in- 
scription on the tomb of Rameses VI, “ effect the rising of Ra 
by opening the door of each of the four portals of the eastern 
horizon of heaven. They it is who light him on both sides, 
and go forth in advance of him . . . and when he arises 
they turn into six cynocephali.”’ 

First in fame among saluters of the dawn we must 
place the Vocal Memnon, once the wonder of the ancient 
world, owing to the sound which it was said to emit every 
morning at the rising of the sun. Like its fellow statue, it 
was a monolith; but, it is conjectured, it was partially thrown 
down by the earthquake of B. C. 27, to which Eusebius 
attributes the destruction of so many of the monuments of 
Thebes. The repairs were made in the reign of Septimus 
Severus. No record exists of the sound which made the 
statue so famous, having been made while the statue was 
entire. Strabo, who visited it with A¢lius Gallus, Governor 
of Egypt, speaks of the “ upper part ” having been “ broken 
and hurled down by the shock of an earthquake,” and says 
that he heard the sound but could “not affirm whether it 
proceeded from the pedestal or from the statue itself, or 
even from some of those who stood near its base; for the 
cause being uncertain, I am disposed to believe anything 
rather than that stones thus erected could emit such a sound.” 

It would appear, from his not mentioning the name of 
Memnon, that it was not yet supposed to be the statue of the 
son of Tithonus. But ere long the Roman visitors, misled 
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by the sound of the name Amonothes or Amenophis, ascribed 
it to Memnon, who was said to have led a host from Ethiopia 
to the siege of Troy; and a multitude of inscriptions (the 
earliest in the reign of Nero, and the most recent in that of 
Septimus Severus) testify to its miraculous powers. 

Pliny calls it the statue of Memnon, and Juvenal thus 
refers to it: 

“ Dimidio magicæ resonant ubi Memnone chordz.” 

Various opinions exist among modern critics as to 
whether the sound emitted by this statue and which one 
writer describes as resembling “the breaking of a harp- 
string ” and another “ the ring of metal,” was the result of 
a natural phenomenon or of priestly craft. Some authorities 
maintain that the action of the rising sun upon the cracks in 
the stone, moist with dew, caused the peculiar sound to be 
produced; whilst others declare that it was a trick of the 
priests, one of whom hid himself in the statue, and struck a 
metallic sounding stone concealed there. The chief argu- 
ments in favor of this last view are, that such a stone still 
exists in the lap of the statue, with a recess cut in the block 
immediately behind it, capable of holding a person screened 
from below, and the circumstance that the sound was heard 
twice or thrice repeated by important personages, such as the 
Emperor Hadrian. An inscription states that, rejoicing (at 
the presence of the Emperor) it “ uttered a sound a third 
time.” “The fact, however,” observes one critic, “ of there 
being no record of the sounds having been heard when the 
statue was entire or after it was repaired, is very much in 
favor of their having been produced by the action of the hot 
sun on the cracks in the cold stone; similar phenomena being 
by no means uncommon.” Without intruding any personal 
bias of my own, I will place in the opposite scale a passage 
from A Descent Into Egypt: 


“The undecorated magnificence of the desert remains unknown, 
just as the proportions of pyramid and temple, of pylons and Colossi 
approach the edge of the mind, yet never enter it. All stand outside, 
clothed in this prodigious measurement of the past. And the old be- 
liefs not only share this titanic effect upon the consciousness, but carry 
it stages further . . . the silent-footed natives in their colored 
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robes move before a curtain, and behind that curtain dwells the soul 
of Ancient Egypt—watching, with sleepless eyes of gray infinity.” 


The occult employment of bells, of course, dates to 
remote antiquity. The Ststrum we have already noted; 
whilst the Jewish high-priests wore golden bells attached to 
their vestments. The date of the introduction of bells into 
the Christian Church is not known; but bells are associated 
in various ways with the ancient ritual of the Church, and at 
one time they acquired quite a sacred character. They were 
consecrated by a complete Baptismal service; received names, 
had sponsors, were sprinkled with water, anointed, and 
finally covered with a white garment or crison, like infants. 
This usage is as old as the time of Alcuin and is still practised 
in Roman countries. 

Bells had usually pious inscriptions upon them, indica- 
tive of the widespread belief in the mysterious virtue of their 
sound. They were believed to disperse storms and pestilence, 
drive away enemies, and extinguish fires; whilst among 
singular ceremonies recorded to have taken place in old St. 
Paul’s in London, was the “ Ringinge the hallowed belle in 
great tempestes or lighteninges.”’ 

Perhaps no legend of the golden youth of Mother Earth 
holds more of primeval truth and bears more directly upon 
the magical in music than the story of the Sirens. In the 
conflict between these nymphs and Orpheus we perceive a 
deeper allegory underlying the merely poetic one: the tri- 
umph of White music over Black. By means of the Triple 
Key we may unlock a treasure house hidden deep below the 
surface of Homeric legend. Between Circe’s isle and Scylla 
they dwelt, Ligeia, Leukosia, and Parthenope; and of the 
song they sang, Mr. Compton Leith, in a passage of mystical 
significance, conceived in incomparably beautiful prose, has 
written: 


“They sang the splendid wells of color, that tremble and change 
in their deeps, the blue at the hearts of great sapphires, the crimson 
in the poppy’s cup at twigilht, the wine of lonely isles. They praised 
the tongue of the beacon’s lapping at the darkness, as the lit pines of 
Ida above Troy fallen, the path of the moon over the sea, and the 
world’s end, and the voids beyond the world. They sang of the unas- 
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cended heights, of mountains indignant of tamed life from the begin- 
ning of remembrance, of the beauty of lithe beasts that range free over 
the earth, the fawn bounding above the thicket, the panther instant 
aoa the prey. Of the eagle in the height they sang, and the rhythm 
wings in the sauve air; of divine unguarded spaces and the pure 
zones of starlight. Their song was also of tumultuous things, of the 
tempests sounding in the gorges, and of the wind upon the neck of 
the moaning forest. Then, fierce for men’s deliverance, they praised 
the impassioned life, the foregoing of the wild will on its course, the 
tracts of infinity overgone. In quick notes of challenge, or lingering 
notes of tenderness, they awakened yearnings vast as a god’s desire. 
They sang of slaveries redeemed, and brave revolts, and fate con- 
fronted in the high splendor of disdain.” 


Throughout the history of the nations, and at this pres- 
ent day, we come upon stray fragments of the profound 
mystery of music. Thus according to The Magus, a certain 
lengthy ceremonial having been performed, “ there will ap- 
pear infinite visions, apparitions, phantasms, etc. . . 
beating of drums, and the sound of all kinds of musical in- 
struments,” whilst another ancient writer tells us that a 
“ drum made of the skin of the Rocket Fish drives away all 
creeping things at whatever distance it is heard.” It was 
the blast of seven trumpets of ram’s horn that encompassed 
the fall of Jericho, and the blast of Heimdal’s trumpet that 
awoke the Seven Sons of Mimer. The significance of the 
number, Seven, need not be touched upon here; it will be 
well known to students of occult phenomena, and is an essen- 
tial factor of the mystery of music. Apollo himself appears, 
in the opening of the /liad, as the instructor of bards and 
the god of song, playing upon the Seven-stringed lyre. 

Again,—a Moslem is rarely heard whistling, and never 
at night, since the evil ginn are supposed to be attracted by 
such music. On the other hand, if a woman become pos- 
sessed of the ginn known as the Sår, the fact is immediately 
made known to the neighbors—“ ’Aleha es-sar!” Women 
and girls stream to the house of the sick person and are 
treated to biizah, the half-fermented Arab beer. Songs are 
sung, and drums beaten; and the sâr dance is danced—the. 
women placing themselves in a squatting posture, their 
limbs bent under them, and rocking the upper part of the 
body and the heads—as in the zikrs. Some are immediately 
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seized with frenzy, and leap frantically about. All the pro- 
ceedings are under the superintendence of the Sheikha of the 
sar, who 1s a medium. 

When she is in a state of ecstacy she-is questioned as to 
the means to be employed to drive out the sar. The cure 
usually consists in a thick silver finger-ring of the kind made 
by the Bishareen Arabs, sometimes also bracelets and 
anklets; and as soon as the rapacious sar is satisfied with this 
the cure is regarded as complete. 

Like the tarantella, the sar-dance is contagious. One 
woman after another in the company leaps up and seems to 
begin dancing involuntarily, and boys, and even men, who 
are occasionally admitted to these orgies, are affected in the 
same way. The features of some become altered, they strike 
their own faces, knock their heads against a wall, weep, howl, 
and try to strangle themselves, being often difficult to 
restrain; they seemingly become possessed, sometimes by the 
sar himself. They are asked for what they crave, and are 
shown a silver ring, some henna paste, or búsah. They fix 
a furious glance upon the offerings, seize them suddenly with 
wild haste, put on the ring, clutch the henna paste to their 
bosoms or gulp the buzah. With this, the sar is, as a rule, 
appeased, the one possessed wipes off the perspiration, and 
now becomes restored to reason. 

Something very similar is recounted by the French trav- 
eler, the Abbé Huc, of the curative employment by the Lamas 
of Tibet, of musical instruments. He writes, in Travels in 
Tartary: 


“The ceremony began at eleven o’clock at night. The Lamas 
ranged themselves at the back of the tent, armed with bells, tambou- 
rines, conch shells, and other noisy instruments. The Tartars of the 
family, to the number of nine, closed the circle in front, crouched on 
the ground ; the old woman—the possessed—was on her heels in front 
of the doctor, who had before him a large copper basin, filled with 
grains of millet and little images of paste. Some sods of burning 
argol threw a lurid and fantastic light on this strange scene.” 


At a given signal, the orchestra performed an overture 
“ capable of frightening the most intrepid devil ”’; the secular 
assistants beating time with their hands to the charivari of 
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the instruments and the howling of the prayers.” ‘“ When 
this infernal music was over, the chief Lama opened his book 
of exorcisms, scattering the millet seed around as he pro- 
ceeded.” Sometimes he spoke in stifled, hollow tones, some- 
times he raised his voice to a loud pitch, and abandoning the 
rythmical measure of the prayers, appeared to throw himself 
into a violent passion, and addressed warm and animated 
appeals, with much gesticulation, to the evil spirit. Follow- 
ing this terrible exorcism, he gave a signal—the Lamas thun- 
dered out a noisy chorus in rapid measure; the instruments 
crashed and blared, “ and the members of the family rushed 
out in file, and made the circuit of the tent, striking it vio- 
lently with stakes, and uttering cries to make one’s hair 
stand on end. They then rushed in again, and resumed their 
places, hiding their faces with their hands.” Finally the. 
grand Lama rose, and set fire to an image into which, by 
virtue of the exorcism, the evil spirit had been cast; as the 
flame rose he uttered a loud cry,which was repeated by all the 
assistants, who then seized on the burning devil, and bore it 
to a distant spot. 

Soon afterwards the whole party issued tumultuously 
from the tent, everyone holding in his hand a kindled torch, 
and surrounding the old woman, supported on each side by 
two members of her family; the Lamas followed, “ making 
night hideous with their horrible music.” The patient was 
taken to a neighboring tent; the Lama physician having de- 
creed that a whole month must elapse before she returned to 
her former habitation. 

In conclusion, since space forbids our following this 
fascinating subject further, I may mention that there is a 
poetical legend among the Moors to the effect that the flow- 
ers of mullein and mothwart will fall from their stalks at the 
playing of the Mizmoune. 
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